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Fouche to Wellington This is an article that/ 
strictly belongs to the character of our work asa 
Register. With proper allowances for the individual 
who wrote it, it will be found, perhaps, to contain 
more interesting facts and curious speculation, than 
any paper which has yet appeared in Europe, in re- 
gard to the great events that have happened in 
France, &c. and to demand arecord by us. It is so 
divided as to be continued without intermission, 
when the work is bound up. 











———— oe gee _--—— 


British views velative to N. Orleans. 


“T never met with any body that was always in the 
right, except myself,” said an old French lady once 
—a lesson against the presumption of positive opi- 
nions. Implicit faith can only be indulged in sub- 
jects that nobody knows any thing about—for there 
error cannot be exposed, and, it is only in plain mat- 
ters that we see clearly how difficult it is to judge 
correctly. A variety of conjectures, pro and con, 
have passed through my mind, upon the subject be- 
fore me, and, if any of them should accidentally be 
right, they may be, opera pretium, as we used to say 
—worth the while. 

Whether the British intended to hold New-Or- 
leans in the event of its falling into their hands—if 
not, whether those sent against it, did not believe 
it tenable, and intended to be retained. Whether 





ornot it was tenable, and what would have been/q 


the consequence of their holding it—but we need} 
not multiply queries. Whetherit was the intention | 
of the British cabinet soon to make peace with the 
United States at the time they sent the expedition 
against Louisiana, is a matter, known perhaps only 
to themselves—we think it was. The points inter- 
posed at the diplomatic conference, could not have 
been intended for any purpose but delay. The sine 
gua non, With regard to the Indians, at a time when 
we were at peace with the principal tribes, and ne- 
gociating where we were able to force a peace with 
the others, was a maneuvre adopted in the spirit of 
what, in vulgar life, is called whiffing. The aban- 
conment of their propositions was a matter of course 
and must have been foreseen; for at the period ] 
refer to, the conquest of these states must have ap- 
peared, even to the most sanguine of them, inprac- 
ticable; and yet there might naturally have seemed 
to them a chance left for accomplishing some thing 
permanent. | 

As to the quo ante bellum that could have been| 
evaded—even as it is, the British raise questions 
about our right to Louisiana; and if they could have 
maintained their position in it by force, it would not 
have been difficult to have quibbled us out of the 
question of right, and as to the expedency that 
would not have been questionable. When general 
Lambert spoke of the impossibility of holding Loui- 
siana against the United States, he intimates that 
the knowledge of this fact, (if it was fact) was new 
to him; that. the occupation of that territory was 
the main object of the expidition; and that being 
impracticable would have made the capture of Or- 











leans of little importance. But it is not quite cer- 
‘hin that he believed what he said—mrore likefy it 
Yor, XP. 


was a pretence, to extenuate the disrrace of his 
defeat. The British expected $14,000,000, it is 
said, by the conquest alone; anc they could have 
made it cost the United Stutes $14,000,000 more to 
dislodge them: and yet these things were of no 
consequence, it seems, in comparison with their ul- 
terior views which were then discovered to be hope- 
less. Their failure could be regarded as of no mo- 
ment, when they found that the result of their suc- 
cess must have been trivial and temporary. 

Those representations of the British officers seem 
to indicate their views more clearly, than does the 
circumstance of the army being’ accompanied by x 
regular train of civil officers for the administration 
ofa provisional government. That arrangement 
might have been a trick practised on their own ar- 
my to inspire it with zeal and confidence. Such of= 
fice expectants might have been picked up any 
where, and would cost little. It reminds one of the 
monumental marbles carried, in ancient times, to 
the fields of battle. What folly is there in such 
preparations; now that national honor is so costly 
and so necessary! they occasion defeat and embit- 
ter the mortification of it. That the British were 
confident of success is evident, from the boasts of 
lord Castlereagh (see Reg. vol. VET. page 389,) the 
conduct of lord Gambier; the first official dispatches 
after the landing of their forces in Louisiana; and 
the whole tenor of their conduct. 

If the British commissioners at Ghent, were ac- 
uainted with the views of the cabinet, then it is 
probable that New-Orleans, would not have been 
retained in case of capture; because lord Gambier, 
would not have made a declaration recognizing the 


ivalidity of the United States’ claims to Louisiana, 


had the British cabinet been resolved to reject 
those claims—yet it is not certain that the private 
views of that cabinet were known to any of its 
agents. But it seems unnecessary to be tracing the 
tokens of their intentions—we need never go fur- 
ther than this—would it have been expedient? or 
might they have believed it so? That is the point. 


|The British army might have believed that the U. 


States could, at any time, easily reconquer Louti- 
siana, in case it should be taken; or they might 
have pretended to believe so, in order to account 
for their easy abandonment of it, as it is vulgarly 
termed, “crying sour grapes!” But what shall their 
opinions of the matter be taken for? yet most pco- 
ple seem to have aeceded to them,and held opinions 
of the security of Orleans, different of late, from 
those that were current in former times. When 
that country was in the hands of the Spanish, it was 
believed that an army of 40 or 50 thousand Ame- 
ricans could have obtained possession of it; but then 
ithad no preparations for defence. Perhaps peo- 
ple may yet learn that New-Orieans can be made 
one of the most impregnable places in the world. 
The British pretended that the U. States could re- 
possess themselves of it by breaking down the le- 
vees of the Mississippi; and in this way, they com- 
municated to their government, the idea of a coun- 
try, somewhat like Holland. But such statements 
were made either through sheer ignorance, or some- 
thing worse. However, passing by this question, 
which cannot be well ifvestigated now, let us re- 
K 
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flect, for a moment, what would be the consequen- | 
ces of the British holding possession of New-Or-, 
leans. Itis not easy to make any estimate, of the | 
loss that it would be tous, were any other nation 
hercafter to hold possession of that which may be 
ealled the key of the western states; the emporium; 
ef «country, which the most profound politician 
of modern times, (Tallyrand,) considered as des- 
tined to become the richest and finest portion of 
the globe. No nation could derive so much advan- 
tage, or cause to us so much disadvantage, by oc- 
cupying it, as England. To herit would be an 
object worth a greater effort than she has ever, on, 
any occasion, made. The incompatible prosperity 
(as the English view it) of two rival nations, might 
be made to depend upon the possession of that city. 
How much of the prosperity of this country, would 
be vitally affected by it; let this view of it shew:— 
Mr Melish, in the description accompanying his 
map of the United States, says that the Mississipp1 
and its branches, “water nearly fifteen hundred 
thousand square miles;” that is, “above two thirds 
of the whole United States’ territory.’’* 

The Missouri alone, waters a country far more 





extensive than all the Atlantic states put together, 
und more fertile than any of them. To command, 
ihe outlet of th: most important.river in the world; 
to have control over the interests of the majority 
of the most powerful nation (for such would pro- 
bably in the course of time be the state of mat- 
ters) might well be an object worthy of British 
ambition. But to us, the loss and danger would 
be frightful. In municipal law the right way 
is plain enough; but in national law our rights 
are such as we can enforce. Who will give toa 
jealous rival the command of his door? Of what va- 
‘jue to us would be the riches of that immense coun- 
try, Which Tallyrand calls the uncultivated paradise, 
if its market could, at any time, be cut off by. the 
caparicious envy or malice of our neighbor? What 
security could we have for the fidelity of our west- 





* Missouri territory 1-2 - - - 1,060,000 


N. W. territory 1-2 - - - 73,500 
Ijlinois territory all ‘ - - - 50,00u 
Indiana 19-20 - - - - - 32,300 
Ohio 4-5 - : . - 31,200 


Pennsylvania 1-3 - - ” 14,200 
New-York 1-100 - - - 460 
Maryland 1-100 - - - 110 
Virginia 2-5 - - - 25,600 


N. Carolina 1-50 - - . 900 


ern fellow-citizens, if their interests lay in the hands 

of a nation who believes our prosperity ruinous to 

her? When France was making arrangements to 

obtain possession of the Mississippi, the great 

statesman above alluded to, made the following re- 

marks upon it. “Can we imagine the English, se 

Vigilant, so prudent in all affairs, connected with 

their maritime empire, so quick in their suspicions, 

so prompt in their precautions, can be blind to the 

dangers with which this cession will menace them. 
No defeats or humiliations, short of their island, will 
make them acquiesce in such arrangements; but if 
the danger, by being distant, is invisible to them; or 
if the present evils arising to England from the 
continuance of the war, or to Spain, from the re- 
sentment of the French government, should out- 
weigh in their apprehensions, all future evils, and 
prevail on the one to grant—by what arguments, by 
what promises, by what threats, by what hostile 
efforts, shall we extort the consent of the Ameri- 
can states’? How shall we prevail on them to alien- 
ate the most valuable portion of their territory; to 
admit into their vitals a formidable and active peo- 
ple, whose interests are incompatible, in every point, 
with their own; whose enterprises will inevitably 
interfere and jar with theirs; whose neighborhood 
will cramp all their movements; circumscribe their 
future progress to narrow and ignominious bounds; 
and make incessant inroads on their harmony and 
independence?” In another place he mentions as a 
most important object to France, the possession of 
Louisiana, in order that she might control the coun- 
cils of the United States. If New-Orleans in the 
hands of France, could have been rendered impreg- 
nable against the world, certainly it would be more 
completely so,in the hands of England: but the coun- 
try would, perhaps have dislodged them, before they 
could have made arrangements for the permanent 
occupation of it; and we presume every effort would 
have been in requsition. 

It is not easy to Imagine what was the extent of 
the British views; from the incomparably impudent 
proclamations of col. Nichols, it would appear, that 
they hoped to win over the Kentuckians. But that 
might have only been a bait for the tories; it being 
their system to look for alliances every where.— 
Captain Percy begged, even the Gulf pirates to 
‘‘assist Great Britain in her just and unprovoked war 
against the United States;” promising that in re- 
turn the “blessings of the British constitution” 
should be conceded to them. There was a cast of 
insolent demeanor peculiar to that expedition that 
well merited the fate it met, though nothing was 
less apprehended. “The chance of failure,” said 
colonel Malcolm, “has not been calculated on, and 
from the force employed it has been made too sure 
at first.” 











Political Error. 


We are not of those who devote our press to 
electioneering purposes—no article with that view 
has appeared in the Werk ty Reeister. But a re- 
spect for political right leads us to notice a para- 
graph which lately appeared in the Boston Centinel, 
relative to the recent election in Maryland; which, 
no doubt, the editor of that paper will thank us for 
affording him an opportunity to correct. 

The whole number of members im the legislature 
of Maryland is 95—the senate (of 15) is entirely 
federal; and the house of delegates (of 80) has 56 
federal, and 24 republican members. After stating 





S. Carolina 1-150 - - - 19U 
Georgia 1-100 - - - A 580 
Kentucky the whole - - 39,000 
‘fennessee the whole - -~ - 40-000 
Mississippi territory 1-3 - - 29,660 
Louisiana 2-3 “ - : - 32,000 

1,429,700 

CHIEF RIVERS. 

Mississippi - - : 1850 
Missouri - ~ 1670 
Arkansas - - - 1100 
Red River - . - 1000 
La Platte . - - 760 
Ohio an - . : 700 
fanses . - - 610 
‘bennessee - - ° 550 
Yellow Stone - - - 500 
White River - - - 400 
Wachitta . - - 400 
Osage - . - ; 360 


‘‘umberland 


S00) 


Li 


this, the Centinel obverves : 
“Marvland las nine representatives in congress— 
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of them four are federalists and five democrats. 


Thus the most federal state in the union, by dint of 


Gerrymandering, has a majority of democrats in con- 
vress. In future this proceeding will be corrected.” 

This “Gerrymandering’”’ is a word of Yankee 
coinage, and used to give an idea of arbitrary di- 
Visions of a state into districts, to produce a politi- 
cal result different from the will of a fair majority 
of the people. We shall soon see where the “Ger- 
rymandering”’ is. 

The editor of the Centinel must know, (but, per- 
haps, he did not think of it,) that it is not the people, 
but certain parts of the state called counties, that 
are represented in the legislatare of Maryland, At 
the warmly contested election of 1813, when, of the 
80 members of the house of delegates, the federal- 
ists had 46 and the republicans only 34, the real 
majority of republican voters in the state was be- 
tween 5 and 6000; and the following facts appeared: 
The republican counties sending 34members, had— 

Free inhabitants persons 146,556 

Gross population » 190,206 

And paid of the United States tax % 85,452 
‘She federal counties, with 46 members, had— 

ree inhabitants persons 124,876 

Gross population » 191,840 

And paid of the tax § 66,195 

At the late election, only five counties and the 


e,e . . | 
two cities of Baltimore and Annapolis, returned re- 


publican members—as follows : 





Free Gross Quotaofdi Menr 
Republican counties. population. population. rect tax,1813. bers. 
Hartford 16,827 =21,358 5,330 a 
Baltimore city 

and county. 64,841 76,210 48,670 6 
Anne Arundle & 

Annapolis city 14,975 26,668 9,810 6 
Washington 16,074 18,730 7,372 4 
Qeen Ann’s 10,267 16,648 5,630 4 

122,984 159,614 76,832 24 








Federal counties returning the same number of 


members to the legislature : 








Alleghany 6,289 6,909 = - 2,210 4 
Calvert 4,068 8,005 2,410 4 
St. Mary’s 6,794 12,794 3,950 4 
Kent 7,201 11,450 4,213 4 
Caroline 7,933 9,453 2,250 4 
VFalbot 9,352 14,230 4,140 “+ 

41,637 62,841 19,173 24 


The whole number of free inhabitants of the 
state of Maryland, in 1810, was 269,014, and the 
state’s quota of the direct tax in 1813, was 151,625 
dollars. It appears, then, that the five counties and 
two cities, electing only 24 members, have (accord- 
ing to the census of 1810) nearly as many free 
persons as the 14 other counties, electing 56 mem- 
bers, and have paid more than an half of the state’s 
portion of the direct tax. 

But further—the census of 1820 will shew the 
increase of the free population of Maryland to be 
nearly confined to the republican counties, Fre- 
clerick and one other, perhaps, excepted. We ven- 
ture nothing when we say that Baltimore (city and 
county) will be found to have nearly, if not more 
than, one third of all such persons in Maryland, and 
yet will have only a thirteenth part of the power of 
fegislation. Jt is a mockery to call this representation. 

Again: Although the republican counties (as in 
1810) do not present a majority of ail the free per- 
sons in the state, still there was a decided and un- 
questionable majority of republican voters in the 


state. It is presumed that no one will venture to 
contradict this. 

All the object we have in this statement is to 
shew the erroneous principle in our constitution, 
and to express a wish for its amendment, that the 
majority may govern. Maryland and Virginia, we 
believe, are the only states wherein the minority of 
voters may easily rule a very large majority. To 
exhibit this more clearly and conclusively, we shall 
iclose this article with a brief view of the whole 
state. 

The six counties already named, viz. Alleghany, 

Calvert, St. Mary’s, Kent, Caroline and Talbot, 

electing 4 delegates each, have of free 


persons 41,6387 
Montgomery, 10,408; Charles, 7,810; Somer- 
set, 10,267; Cecil, 10,599; Worcester, 
12,544; 51,628 
93,265 


These counties, which are all federal, are suffi- 
cient to elect an entire federal senate, and to give 
a majority of eight members in the house of dele- 
gates, against the wishes of all the rest of the state, 
containing 176,000, or nearly double their number 
of free persons! 

This faulty part in the constitution would long 
since have been altered, but that they who “felt pow- 





er forgot right,” and thereis no hope that the small 
counties will freely give up the advantages which 
they possess. 








| ‘The Royal Captives.” 

From a late London paper.—“Vhe Kine of Candy 
was embarked on board the Cornwallis, January 2d, 
to be transported to Madras. His two wives and his 
mother-in-law accompanied him. In conducting the 
wives of the king to the Cornwallis, great care was 
taken to observe the ceremonies which are practised 
towards women of a distinguished rank, of which 
they are extremely jealous. As to the king, every 
hostile disposition towards him ceased from the moment 
he became an English prisoner, and every thing was 
granted him WHICH COULD AGREE WITH HIS SECURITY; 
he was conducted to the place of embarkation in 
the povernor’s own carriage, and his wives in pa- 
lanquins; they were carefully veiled when they 
entered the ship and while the preparat‘ons for 
sailing were made—the king never quitted them, 
and gave his orders to all his people with much 
calmness and dignity. He was superbly dressed. 
The women were received first, the king stepped 
last on board. Every thing went on with the order 
and regularity which is always to be seen in an 
English ship of the line. Some of the women were ve- 
ry much alarmed and some appeared to feel severely 
the sea-sickness—the king on the contrary shewed 
no fears of it, and behaved in every thing like a man.” 

REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING. 

The British then, dear friends of “legitimacy,” 
are the jailors of two kings in time of peace—the 
‘lawful heir” of Candy and Vapoleon Bonaparte. 

But—the “divine right” of kings, as taught by 
knaves and admitted by fools, may not be applied 
to the latter—however, the former belongs to un 
“ancient and venerable” line, and ought to claim 
their sympathy. Howl on for the “illustrious house” 
of Candy; and let “fangels trampet-mouthed”’ pro- 
claim the sacrilege—the “Lord’s anointed” is 
snatched by ruthless hands from his throne, and 
transferred like a common fclon from his country 
to a foreign land, a prisoner for life! O, sad and 
miserable state of royalty!—will net the ready- 
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sword “leap from its scabbard” in the cause of this 
prince? No—no :—the hypocritical wretches who 
prate about the legitimacy of kings in Europe, have 
xn interest in the cutting of the throats of kings in 
visiu, and this essentially alters the merits of the 
case! ‘There are as many arguments in favor of 
king-killing in the one country, as there is in favor 
of holding up kings in the other; and doth have the 
same purpose and tendency. 

They have granted him every thing “which could 
agree with his security.’ Napoleon, for doing this to 
Ferdinand, was 2 villian so bad that the English 
language could net describe him—yet he gave 
the fool he had in custody liberty to “embroider a 
petticoat for the virgin Mary!” But this is the con- 
sistency of “legitimaey,’’ with which, unfortunately, 
the United States abound. | 

We have a curious instance of this in an article 
before us. The editor of the Rutland Herald, ma 
review, headed, “Examine your psalm books,” no- 
tices the publication of an edition of Watts’ psalms, 
at New Brunswick, in 1812, in which, ‘among others, 
are the following Angliéisms : . 

In a psalm “te the praise of Gop,” are these lines : 


“HE builds and guards the British throne 
} And makes it gracious like his own,” Oc. 
And in another place, we have— 





“Long may the king, our sovereign live, 
“Fo rule us by his word,’ Ge. 


These are sufficient for a sample. It is thus that 
the filthy thing of monarchy is spread amongst us 
Ic calls upon parents and guardians to look carefully 
into the Jo0ks they put into the hands of children— 
and if, unluckily{or incautiously, they buy such 
trumpery, their first business, on discovering it, 
should be to commit it to the flames. 


While in the act of writing the last paragraph, 
accidently glanced my eye over a newspaper lying 
on my desk, from which the following is extracted. 
It is from an article entitled ‘4 portrait of Madame 
la Duchess d’? Angouleme,” in a letter from an Amr- 
rican traveller. Speaking of this woman, the fellow 
says: 


“Tt is scarcely possible to know this descendant of 
* an ancient race, without recognizing the wneguivo™ 
“* cal signs, the indeliable characters, WHICH NATURE 
‘© SETS ON THOSE TO WHOM SHE ENTRUSTS THE DESTINY 
‘6 OF NATIONS, AND THE HAPPINESS OF A PEOPLE.” 


How does this give the lie to the declaration of 


independence, and libel the principles of the con- 


stitution of the United States! “Nature” never 
made’‘a king—it is a sort of blasphemy against God 
to suppose it. But it is useless to comment upon it. 
Let the fool take up his abode with this semi- 
divinity and enjoy the blessings of “petticoat go- 
vernment.” 








Rotation in Crops. 

The following plan for the cultivation of a farm, of any extent of arable land, has been forwarded to 
the editor of the Werk ty Recsstrer, by a gentleman in the western country, who says he is “a prac- 
tical farmer, but no writer’? He estimates that 100 acres, cultivated in this way, will yield as much 
profit as 150 managed in the usual manner; wherein also will be a great saving of labor, &c. while the 
land, instead: of being exhaused, will be continually improving. 


— _— 











A. B C D. E. 


20 acres—1817; 


20 acres—1817: 


20 acres—1817; 
in winter grains, re- 
seeded in grass. 


late grass of 1816, 
ploughed in for 1817. 
Spring crop, say oats 
and corn. Corn cut 


crop of hay and crop 
of grass, seeded late 
in the fall. Grass 
ploughed in prepara- 





20 acres—1817; 
clean pasture or hay 
—ploughed in 1818 
as €.; for 1819 as B. 


20 acres—1817; 
clear pasture or hay 
—ploughed down in 
1849 as C. and farm- 


ter grains and grass. 


—_—— 


Crop of grain & half|Crop of grain. 








up; re-seeded in win-jtory to 1818, as B. 


ed as B. in 1820. 





Crop of hay & grassjCrop of pasture orjCrop of pasture or 

















pasture. ° seed. hay. hay. 
1920; plough’d down}1821— 1822— 1823— 4824— 
in the fall, and farm. same. same. same. same. 
elas BB... .. 382) 1822 1823 1824 1825 





Vermont Legislature. 


GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 
Gentlemen of the council, and 
Gentlemen of the house of representatives, 


We have, through the interposition ofan indulgent 
Providence, the pleasure to meet under the most 
agreeable circumstances, at this annual session of 
the general assembly, to transact the ordinary bu- 
siness of legislation, and deliberate on the most 
prudent means to secure and advance the pros- 
perity and happiness of our constituents. Our coun 
try is at peace with all nations, as also with our 
savage neighbors; and no appearance of hostility, 
or internal disturbances threaten our repose. Let 
us, therefgre, with hearts of gratitude for past and 
present favors still look to Him who holds the desti- 
nies of all men im his hands, for future blessings, 


A time of peace is a fit time to correct our errors, 
io cement our union, to make the necessary reform 
in our laws, and to recur to, and cherish the funda- 
mental principles of our government. The fall of 
all former republics, or their existing in name only, 
ought to be a sufficient caution to us to be watchfu! 
of our rights, and guard against every innovation | 
dangerous to liberty. 

It is a correct maxim, that virtue is the basis of are- 
publican government; and where vice predominates 
tyranny, in some shape ensues.—Virtue, therefore, 
ought to be the pole-star to guide us in all our deli- 
berations; and the whole system of law should be 
adapted to promote that vital principle. I entertain 
the highest confidence in you, gentlemen, that in 
all the appointments of officers, of which you are 
the electors, you will have regard to men of integrity 
and virtue, as well as of information and talents. — 





and for wisdom to guide us in all our transactions. 


Did we possess the best possible system of human 








we 
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laws, yet should they be disregarded, and remain 
aininforced by the civil magistrates, it would avail 
us nothing; vice would soon tyrannise over moral 
virtue, and destroy the best of human governments. 

Education is among the first objects of a free 
people; for a people who lose the knowledge of 
their rights, will not long enjoy the fruits of li- 
berty. A republican government is a government of 
the people; and the virtue and intelligence of the 
people are its security and its strength. It is, there- 
fore highly necessary that the great body of the peo- 
ple should be well informed, and that each individual 
should attain to such a degree of literature, as to be 
able, with proper attention, to secure his property, 
understand and guard his rights, and, if called to 
fill a public station, or practice in any professional 
business, with due attention to his particular calling, 
to discharge his duty with advantage to himself, 
and satisfaction to the public, in order that genius 
and talents be not smothered in ignorance, and| 
their brightness and utility obscured by poverty. 
Notwithstanding a Franklin, and others, through 
indefatigable industry, and the peculiar favor of 
Providence, have risen from obscurity to eminence, 
yet, who can say how many men of vigorous tal- 
ents, and natural capacities, for want of the means 
of early education, have struggled in vain and lea- 
ving no testimony of usefulness, their names have 
passed into oblivion. 

The great improvement in the education of youth 
in this state, within a few years past, is truly 
gratifying. In our common schools, we experience 
the benefit of iustructors from the colleges and 
academies, by which means numbers of good Eng- 
lish scholars, are daily emerging from our town 
schools. 

If any further aid to science should be deemed, 
necessary, I doubt not that it will receive all the 
encouragement that the present circumstances of 
the state will admit. 

Encomiums on the government of our country, 
at this time, are unnecssary, since its benefits are so 
generally experienced and acknowledged by every 
prudent and virtuous citizen, and its strength and 
liberality, so recently tested. The constant emigra- 
tion to this country from under the governments of 
Europe, is an evidence that we possess privileges 
and blessings, superior to the other nations of the 
earth. It, therefore, becomes us to pursue such 
measures, as will tend to strengthen our union, 
increase harmony and friendship, and perpetuate 
the blessings of our free, liberal and happy govern- 
ment. The cheerfulness with which the citizens 





of this state have paid their taxes laid by the gene- 
ral government, in consequence of the expence of 
the late war, which has so gloriously terminated 
in the exaltation of our national character, is a 
source of peculiar satisfaction. ‘The diminution of 
taxes at the last session of congress, and the present 
prospect of the continuance of peace, give a strong 
reason to hope that the direct tax will wholly cease 
after the present year; an object very desirable, 
considering the extreme scarcity of a circulating 
medium in this part of the union:—but this we must 
submit to the sound discretion of the national gov- 
ernment, while we manage with suitable economy, 
the pecuniary affairs of our own state. 

The depressed situation of our infant manufac- 
tories since the return of peace, is a matter of 
serious concern. Any encouragement that can con- 
sistently be given them, I trust will not be withheld. 

In compliance with a resolution of the general as- 
sembly, passed at their last session, I lost no time 
in preparing, and sending, by major Seth Cush- 





man, who was appointed an agent for that purpose, 
an address to his excellency, sir Gordon Drummond, 
then governor of the province of Lower Canada, re- 
questing the pardon and release of Samuel Hugh, a 
citizen of this state, who was then suffering punish- 
ment in one of the prisons of said province, under a 
sentence of the hon. court of king’s bench, for the 
crime of man-slaughter; and I have the pleasure to 
inform you that his excellency, in a prompt and ho- 
norable manner, granted a pardon to the said Samuel 
Hugh and eaused him to be immediately released 
from his confinement, and restored to his family and 
friends. 

It becomes necessary for the legislature to mske 
provision for, and direct in what manner, electors 
shall be chosen on the part ef this state, to vote for 
a president and vice president of the United States, 
to serve for the term of four years from and after the 
third day of march next. 

By a law of the United states, approved April 20th, 
1816, entitled “an act concerning the field officers 
of the militia,” it is provided, that from and after the 
first day of May then next, instead of one lieut. co 
lonel commandant to each regiment, and one major 
to each battallion, there shall be one colonel, one 
lieut. colonel, and one major to each regiment of mi- 
litia, consisting of twe battallions; and when there 
shall be but one battalion it shall be command- 
ed by amajor. It therefere becomes necessary to 
pass a law of this state, correspondent to the law of 
the United States, and that the field officers of the 
militia be commissioned accordingly. Any further 
improvement that you may deem expedient in the 
militia system will meet with my warmest support; 
as I have ever considered a well disciplined, and 
well furnished militia an object of the first impor- 
tance in a free government. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to inform you 
that I have received a deed executed by the treasu- 
rer of this state, in compliance with an act of the 
legislature, to captain Thomas McDonough, of the 
navy of the United States, of a tract of land, lying 
at Cumberland Head, in Plattsburgh, state of New- 
York. I have addressed captain McDonough on 
that subject, but have not yet received his answer. 

Several communications have been made to me 
by the executives of our sister states, relative to 
proposals of amendments to the constitution of the 
United states. 

I have also received a letter from the hon. Dewit 
Clinton, president of a board of commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the legislature of the state of New-York, 
for the purpose of examining the ground between 
lake Champlain and Hudson river, and reporting on 
the practicability of uniting those important waters 
by a canal navigation:—an object which, if practi- 
cable, would be very interesting to a great portion 
of the inhabitants of this state. 

These communications I shall seasonably submit 
to your consideration by a special message. 

The uncommon failure of some of the most im- 
portant articles of produce on which the sustenance 
of man and beast depends, is so alarming, that I take 
the liberty to recommend to you, and through you 
to the people of this state, the most rigid economy 
in the early expenditures of those articles of provi- 
sion most deficient, that by peculiar precaution we 
may avoid as far as possible the foreboded evil of 
this unparallelled season, 

On your wisdom and integrity, gentlemen I shall 
firmly rely, for the judicious management of weigh- 
ty concerns, in which the interest of our constitu- 
ents is deeply involved. Collected from the several 
towns throughout this state, you bring with you all 
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the information necessary to legislate for the free and 
enlightened people you represent. Suffer me to soli- 
cit your kind support, while I cheerfully engage on 
my part to cc-opperate with you in all your endea- 
vors to promote the best good of this state, and the 
sreneral happiness of mankind.. And may our joint 
efforts be attended with success. 
JOHN GALUSHA. 
Montpelier, Oct. 11, 1816. 











South America. 

Translated for the New-York Evening Post, from the 
Buenos Ayres Gazette of the 17th Aug. last. 
The declaration of independence af the united provinces 
of Rio de la Plata. 

The representatives of the united provinces of 
Rio de Ja Plata, in congress assembled, at the citv 
of Tucuman, on the ninth day of July, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and sixteen; the des- 
patch of the usual and ordinary business being over, 
they took again into consideration the motions and 
speeches made in the preceding days, upon the 
great and important subject of the independence of 
the people represented by the same congress, and 
who most earnestly, decidedly, and universally wish 
and claim a solemn act of their emancipation and 
freedom from the despotic power of the kings of 
Spain. 

They, therefore, weighed this momentous matter 
with the utmost attention and care, devoting to its 
resolution all their talents, with that purity of in- 
tention requisite in sanctioning their own fate, and 
that of the people they represent, and their posterity. 
On the question. being put whether it was their 
wish that these united provinces should be free and 
independent from the kings of Spain and its me- 
teopolis, it was voted in the affirmative by an unani- 
mous acclamation of all the said representatives; 
who, likewise, each of them individually, ratified 
and confirmed their respective, spontaneous, unani- 
mous and decided vote for the independence of the 
country. In consequence whereof, the following 
resolution was determined on, to wit: 

We, the people of the united provinces of South 
America, in a general congress assembled, invoking 
the Almighty, who presides over the universe, and 
in the name, and by virtue of the authority of the peo- 
ple we represent, protesting before heaven, and the 
nations, and men all over the world, the justice that 
ruides our intentions, do soLEMNLY DECLARE, in the 
face of the universe, that it is the indubitable and 
unanimous will of these provinces to break off the 
violent ties that united them to the kings of Spain; 
to reinstate themselves in the rights of which they 
have been dispossessed, and to assume the rank and 
character of ag nation free and independent from 
king Ferdinand VII. his successors and metropolis. 
‘These same pravinces, therefore, being henceforth 
invested by act and right, with full and absolute 
power to devise for themselves such forms of go- 
vernment, as justice and the state of the present 
circumstances may require. Each and every of 
the said provinces thus publish, declare and ratify 


the seal of the congress, and countersigned by the 
representatives acting secretaries. 
(Signed) Francisco Marino pF Lapnino, 
President. 
[Here follow the signatures of twenty-seven re- 
presentatives. } 
Jose Mantaxo Srrnano, Sec’ry. 
Juan Jose Passo, Sec’ry. 
A form of the oath to be administered to all the 
inhabitants of the united provinces of South Ame- 
rica :— 
Do you swear by our Lord God, and the sign of 
the Cross, to promote and defend the liberty of the 
united provinces of South America, and its inde- 
pendence, from the kings of Spain, Ferdinand VII. 
their successors and metropolis, as well as from the 
dominion of any other power? Do you swear to our 
Lord God, and promise to our country, to uphold 
these rights even to the loss of your life, fortune, 
and fame?—Yes, I do—so help you God, and keep 
you stedfast; but should you fail in your duty, may 
He, and our country, claim it from you. 
(Signed) DR. SERRANO, Sec’ry. 
In the session of the 20th of June, it was enacted 
that the sky blue and white flag heretofore used, be 
hencefarth considered as the national flag. 





| An Oration, | 

Delivered at the City Hall, New-York, before the com- 
mander in chief of the northern division, and other 
ofacers of the army of the United States; tegether 
with a respectable audience of citizens—on the anni- 

versary of the sortie from Fort Erie, by James T.B. 

Romarnk, of the United States’ army. 

However remote may be the period of history, 
which narrates the performance of brilliant achieve- 
ments, the recital calls it again into life and action. 
The record of deeds of renown finds a home in the 
heart. The distant mingles with the present, and 
we enkindle at the past the flame which is to light 
us to greatness in the future. If such be the con- 
sequence of remote narration, how much more posi- 
tive should be the result of such as is immediate; 
of events which we have felt and participated; of 
toils we have shared and surmounted; of triumphs 
which our friends haye achieved and bequeathed 
the benefits to us. 

For such purposes, fellow-citizens and fellow- 
saldiers, are we now assembled; to trace the pro- 
gress of events, which ended on the day, the anni- 
versary of which is now before us; to mark the al- 
ternate light and shade which rested on that event- 
ful period, until the scene was closed by the broad 
beam of light reflected by this day—the consecra- 
ted 17th of September. 

Too many now before me were sharers in action; 
too many partakers in feeling, to make it necessary 
to name the event—an event which proved that 
there is no concealment which cannot be penetrated 
by genius, no resistance that cannot be surmounted 
by valor. 

There is no country that has not cherished the 
commemorative celebration of important events in 





the same, binding each one to the other, through us, 
to the fulfilment and support of this their will, un- 
der the pledge and warranty of their own lives, 
fortunes and fame. Let this resolution be commu- 
nicated to the department it doth belong, to make 
the same public; and out of the respect due to other 
nations, let a manifest be issued, detailing the great 
and weighty reasons that have moved and constrain- 
ed us to make this solemn declaration. Done in the 
hall of sessions, signed by our bands, sealed with 


its history. It is the spontaneous dictate of public 
feeling. It is native love for ourselves, carried back 
to those who have gone before us, and denotes our 
pride and our gratitude. 
Had Greece thrown a viel over each transaction, 
as it transpired, posterity might have admired some 
few short gleams of lustre, insulated stars in her 
vast horizon; but we should have looked in vain for 
the galaxy of glory, which made her the mistress of 
the world while she existed, and commands the 
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homage of the world, now that her existence has 
ceased. The arts and sciences were called in as 
the auxiliaries of public gratitude; the state took 
to itself the achievements of the individual, and 
hallowed each anniversary return of it as the surest 
means of procuring a renewal. When Rome enlisted 
in her service the same energies that had made 
Greece immortal, her most efficacious engine on 
the present was to present it to the mirror of the 
past. The conqueror claimed his ovation and, 
triumph, and his country gave .a new existence, to 
his glory, by celebrating its annual return. What 
more august instance appears in history, than that 





faction gave up its victim on the anniversary of his 


exploits, and gave to Scipio a triumph on the day | 


devoted to his downfall. 


failure: An instance of the effort which freedom 
can make for the protection of their soil. I mean 
the action of Oswego; an action that was intrinsical- 
ly great and did not require the attribute of suc- 
cess to make it splendid, where the assailants cov- 
ered the soil with their numbers and purchased an 
advantage that was equivalent to a defeat; where 
the defenders receded but to take a stand for new 
effort and to encounter greater danger by assuming 
a position of more important defence. 

The second event was a gallant and successful 
occurrence where all was gained that was attempt- 
ed; an earnest of greater events to succeed it. 

After a short interval the attention of the public was 
turned to where had always been turned the wonder 


of the world—the Niagara, On another frontier, 
It is natural and honorable that such a country as! 


that of lake Champlain, the enemy was concentrat- 


ours follows these brilliant examples. Bound toge-|ing a force, with which he was shortly to burst up- 


ther as we are by common will, and not by force, 
and overcoming assault as we do by draft on indi- 
vidual patriotism, we cement our union by the cele- 
bration of triumphs, the common property of us all, 
and repay patriotism by its best meed of gratitude. 

In compliance with a custom thus sanctioned by 
our predecessors, and salutory to ourselves, have we 
this day assembled. It is a meeting fraught with 
more than I can express. On this day are we to pay 
the tribute to genus that protected, and valor that 
achieved; to call together in the calm those who 
voluntarily stood together during the tempest; to 
cement the union of those who survive, and to hal- 
low the memory of those who fell. In so holy a 
duty, who would not be a partaker! The heart im- 
stinctively reverts to scenes that are gone; the pre- 
sent sinks before the past; and we seem again to look 
on those who died to purchase this day’s triumph. 

Before arriving at the event we commemorate, 
let us trace the events which preceded it. The 
inquiry involves no collision of opinion swch as dis- 
tracts the citizen; it is the inquiry of the soldier, 
who is entangled in no casuistry, who knows but 
one opinion, and that his duty—one party, and that 
his country. 

The 17th of September was the closing grand 
event of the northern campaign of 1814. At the 
commencement ot that campaign, the public eye} 
was withdrawn from preceding events, to rest with 
greater anxiety on the future. The high hopes of 
the autumn of 1813, had ended in a winter of mor- 
tification and disappointment. There had appear- 
ed a few detached stars, brilliant within their own 
spheres; one single event stood as a beacon on our 
military horizon, which enlivened, though it dis- 
played more clearly the general darkness. It need 
not be mentioned that this was the event of the 5th 
of October, 1813. 

The spring of 1814 found the political and mili- 
tary relations of the country in a new and most 
alarming attitude. Contention had ceased in Eu- 
rope, and threatened to rage with accumulated fu- 
ry in America. The nation had now to brave its 
enemy single handed: an enemy powerful in every 
means of warfare, and which threatened to over- 
whelm us with a force that had been conqueror in 
almost every climate. To one indifferent of the is- 





sue, if in such a contest any one could be indiffer- 
ent, what spectacle could haye been more august! 
A strife between age and youth; between a veteran 
monarch and an infant republic;—a struggle be- 
tween a succession of triumph, that makes a power 
irresistible, and a conviction of freedom, that makes 
a people invincible. 

Vhe first event that announced the commence- 





ment of hostilites carried with itself triumph and! 


on us; on a sudden he was called from his dreams 
of assault to defence; while aiming at one point he 
was aimed at on another.—The morning of the 3d 
of July saw the American standard again planted 
on the British dominions. The condensation of 
the enemy’s force, and the immediate surrender 
of fort Erie, were the first consequence of this 
invasion; the second was, that the glories of the 
4th of July were prolonged by a day of triumph 
on the Sth. Who needs now be told of the battle 
of Chippewa! Who does not recal the electric ef- 
fect that was shared by the soldier and his chief, 
and spread from the army to the people! This 
most auspicious occurrence carried with itself the 
moral causes of triumph to succeed it. Thenation 
tested its own arm and found it vigorous; it tested 
the invincibility of the enemy and found it fallible. 
New birth was given to hope, and new cenfidence 
to valor. 

The time that elapsed before the enemy arose 
from the shock of this encounter, gave to the 
assailants a diminished rather than increasing force, 
and at the end of twenty days the enemy stood again 
before his conqueror to retrieve the disgrace of his 
overthrow. Towards the close of the day of the 
25th of July the American army was cheering the 
inaction of the present by the remembered glory 
of the past; before the arrival of the succeeding 
morning, it had condensed within the short space 
of a few succeeding hours all that could enoble it 
as an army or as a combination of individuals. The 
spirit that dares and achieves; the valour that rises 
the more it is resisted; the self devotion that op- 
poses to the enemy but one bulwark, and that the 
human breast; all these belonged to the battle of 
the 25th of July. 

The warfare of Europe carries with it a greater 
extent of exertion and offers up more yictims, but 
in the sanguinary obstinacy of valour, in the invinci- 
ble hardibood of nerve, no events have gone beyond 
the transactions of this night. It would seem that 
there had been chosen as consecrated ground for 
the display of the greatest moral energy, the spot 
renowned for the greatest natural wonder; that the 
nation might point at both, and sum up all in the 
memorable name of Niagara. 

Those who gave to their country this source of 
national riches, have their names written on the 
public heart. Why should I repeat what all already 
know? Iam alike repressed by delicacy; for I see 
before me the chief, and those who stood by his 
side. The eye of the public has long turned upon 
him and them, as mine does now; so may it ever 
rest with this single feeling—Honour be to those 
who have done honor to their country! 

The events of the campaign, shortly after the 
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action, carried the army back toward the spot, from the limits of its confinement to assault an enc« 
where it had landed; here, though crippled and|my double its number, and made its firstiappear- 
enfeebled, it took its firm and resolute position.|ance inthat enemy’s trenches. The existence of the 
A few days spent in recoil from the last encounter|garrison was staked, but staked that it might be 
brought the enemy again before it in accumulated | preserved, and the struggle of a few hours wrested 
numbers. On the 3d of August he regularly set/from the enemy the fruits of his long combinations. 
himself down before fort Erie, trusting that the) At one moment all was tranquility; the besieger 
exhausted and reduced state of his late assailant} looked in confidence on the besieged, his sure and 
might give him in a third attempt what he hadjspeedy victim; at a single alarm all was action, the 
faiied to obtain in the two preceding. ‘The rivaljassailed became the assailant and he who but the 
armies were in immediate contact, and there com-|moment before contemplated the certain destruc- 
menced a face of genius and labour. To assault tion of his foe, found that foe triumphant over him. 
and to resist; to annoy and to defend; to circumvent /There was a combat wherever there, was ati enemy; 
and discover; elicited every art and ability. man stood against man; strong holds ceased to be 

A long frontier of our own, which had previously |strong, and he, who had before anticipated con- 
suffered to the extent of human misery, was protect-|quest, found safety only in surrender. | 


ed by the possession of this foothold on the soil of 


How replete was such a moment! What conflict 


the enemy. The force in fort Erie was ashield be-;was there of the hand and the heart, when the same 
hind which were sheltered the otherwise defenceless.|hour was to tell that all was gained or all was lost, 
It was a rampart between the ravager and his prey;|and to bring with itself triumph or destruction! 


a bound between a raging element and the material 


How well this noble daring was repaid, is told in 


it fed on, and beyond which the flame did not pass.|the glow which the return of this day produces.— 

Having attempted in vain to dislodge by aj Who may not now, when he would aim at all asol- 
cunnonade, the enemy prepared on the night of}dier should do, point to the 17th of September, and 
the 14th for a desperate and deadly effort. Orders|feel that all may be performed! Who may not now 
for murder were distributed—the steel was not to|lean upon the arm before which veterans have fial- 
be spared.—darkness favoured the dark attempt,ilen, and repose fram the glory of the past, in confi- 
and the falling and the resisting were to bejdence of the future! 


involved in the same fate. On that night had not 


In the midst of triumph is defeat, and beneath 


all been as vigilant, as greatly brave within, as all! success lies hidden disaster. Who does not feel it 
was desperate without, no one would have returned | now—for on this day we point to the grave of Gin- 
to tell the tale of fort Erie. [t would have been|son, and hallow the memory of the great, the une- 
2 spot on the nation’s history, demanding only its}qualled Woon, How dear was the triumph where 
tears—a spectre pointing to the grave of valour.}these are the victims; how haly the cause when 
But the spirit shared in common by chief andj|these were the votaries!|—These whoes names were 
follower, told the enemy that he approached aj|honor found this dayhonor’s and termination. Their 
spot consecrated by the presence of freemen, and | example had been instruction, it now remained but 
that a wali of fire encircled it. He had a night of|toshow howa soldier should die-—Those who stood 
toil and death; a morning of despair and defeat. At|by their side, who courted the fate that was theirs, 
one hour he dreamt of conquest, and at anotherjcan tell how worthy of their lives were their deaths; 
awoke to find the flower of his force dead and dying/how sublime was the self. devotion which made 
in the fruitless attempt. themselves the first martyrs! 


After the enemy had fallen back from his 


One was borne back to close with dignity a life 


discomfiture before fort Erie, he attempted to/that had been spent in honor. ‘The other fell 
obtain by bombardment and cannonade, what had/amidst his foes; 4 nameless grave, made by no friend- 
been found impracticable by assault. His forces/ly hands, hides the admired, the heroic Woon.— 
were collected and condensed; his lines were drawn | Once again let us repeat their names. The day is 
nearer, and his numbers were to prevail where his/sacred to Gisson and to Woov!—Let their example 


valour had been ineffectual. 


be incorporated with our own conduct and become 


In the narrow space that separated besieger from{a new impulse of virtue. Let their memory be trea- 
besieged, how many, how daily were the encounters!;sured by the patriot and the soldier, that we may 
Individual chivalry for a while supplied the place|bless the country which gives us such sons worthy 
of physical strength. It was brilliant but partial,/of such a country. | 


the numbers of the enemy became overwhelming, 


Such fellow citizens and fellow soldiers, are the 


his advance was cautious and certain, and the/detailed events which this day calls to mind and re- 


slender garrison seemed at last to be falling be-}: 


1ews. It has led to a retrospect of what the public 


fore him. Want, illness, and war, were making} eye will long rest on with triumph. In the success- 
their united and daily ravages. The sun which!ful cultivation of the arts of peace, the nation may 
had shone so brightly-on the Niagara seemed now|remember that it as successfully cultivated the 
about to set. The great event which at that period |arts of war. That there was an army the property 
took place on the frontier of lake Champlain threw |of its country alone. From the country was the 
but a temporary light, & more immediate & pressing |power delegated, to it again was that power re- 
exigency gave a’character of darkness to the whole. |turned. It was an arm never raised against the li- 

/.t this period of peril, when every ill was pre-/berties of its parent; it protected but never en- 
sent but despondence, when every good was absent !croached. In the darkest hours of its adversity it 
but valor; when to assail the enemy was unavailing, | was cheered in being in the arms of freedom; in the 





for his numbers forbid it, when to retire was im-! 


brightest moments of its prosperity, it remembered 


possible, for honor denied it; at this moment of|that to protect that freedom was its dearest privi- 


peril, when nothing seemed to remain but to die, 


lege. Such may ever be the defence of our country; 


was devised the operation that was consummated {the infringement of its liberty the only cause of con- 
‘on this day. The silence and secrecy of the plan, |test; the confirmation of that liberty the only end, 


were equalled only by the lightning of its execution. 


For such an issue may there be but oné heart and one 


At a future period who will believe that an enfee-/hand, and the effort like the cause it supports, be 
bled, diminished, assailed ferce burst at noon dav immortal. 
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Foreign Articles, 

Brief summary. The European papers, except in 
the accounts of lord Exmouth’s expedition, detail- 
ed below, are very barren of news—the following 
are the chief things requiring our notice at present: 
British stock, 3 per cent. cons, Sept. 16, 62 1-5 — 
The harvest throughout Europe, appears generally 
abundant.—General Clausel has been condemned to 
death par contumace.—A meeting of the ‘monarchs 
of the north” is spoken of as about to take place at 
Varsovie (Warsaw).—The eniperor of Austria is to 
marry a Bavarian princess.—Gen. Bernard, late an 
aid-de-camp of Napoleon, has arrived at New York, 
and general Dessaix, a nephew of the marquis La 
Fayette, at Boston.—Some of the London papers ap- 
pear dissatisfied that lord Exmouth did not destroy 
Algiers; and fear that the treaty he has made will 
amount to no more than a truce.—A vessel sailed 
from Stockholm Aug. 29, for Algiers, bearing a car- 
so of iron, powder, planks, &c. as present from the 





Swedish government.—Gen. Miranda lately died in 
the dungeons of Cadiz, and was buried without any | 
religious rites. The Portuguese princesses have 
been received in great stile at Cadiz; the king was 
to meet them at Seville —A great quantity of snow 
fell near London onthe 30th August. The distres- 


ses of the laboring classes yet excite great interest! feet was instantly brought to action; the ships were 


in England; people appear frequently to be found 
starved to death in the streets and highways—the 
papers have many tales of horror about the misery 
of the country.—The most important feature of 
news from France is the dissolution of the chamber 
of deputies, and the defeat of the wltra royalists, 
as the fullest-blooded Bourbonites are called—the 
king seems inclined to milder measures than they 
have advised. Mount Vesuvius made an eruption 
on the 8th of August, Which was accompanied by 
an earthquake—but no damage was done. The 
Congo, a British vessel on a voyage of discovery, 
has arrived in Africa, and was to commence explor- 
ing the river Zair, or Congo. The boiler of a steam 
boat, in the Thames, lately burst, but without inju- 
ry to any person. A fellow lately sold his wife at 
Westerfield, Eng. for Gd. Some of the barbarians 
lately made a descent on Elba, and carried off 28 
persons—decapitated bodies are frequently faund 
on the Italian coasts. 

A late London paper says—*Government it is said 
mean to take an early opportunity of building some 
jarge ships of war, calculated particularly for the Ame- 
rican coast: they are preparing abundance of mate- 
rials for the occasion.” And then proceeds to no- 
tice the arrival of several vessels with spars, &c. 

Retrenchment was the order of the day in Eng- 
land, and many reductions of public expenditures 
had been made. 

Royal divorcee-—The reported intentions to dis- 
solve, by due legal forms, certain matrimonial ties, 
which have long been deemed burdensome, has for 
some time been occupying much of the public at- 
tention; and a pamphlet has just appeared upon the 
subject, entitled, ‘The attempt to divorce the princess 
of Wales, impartially considered.” ‘The author thus 
commences his work—There is now no manner of 
doubt, that an attempt will be made next session of 
parliament to dissolve the marriage between the 
prince regent and the princess, m order to enable 
his royal highness to marry again, and to afford him 
the chance of haying a male heir to the crown.” 

{ Columbian. 


BRITISH AND ALGERINES. 





contain the following particulars of lord Exmouth’s 
expedition against Algiers. 
BULLETIN. 
Admiralty Office, Friday morning. 

Government on Friday night received despatches 
from sir Charles Stuart, at Paris, with the grateful 
intelligence that the French minister, the duke of 
Richelieu, had received a despatch from the French 
consul, at Marseilles, stating that lord Exmouth at- 
tacked Algiers on the 27th last, and succeeded in 
every point. 

The Algerine fleet was completély destroyed, 
with a loss of 4,000 men in killed and wounded; 
and on the 26th the dey consented to an armistice, 
upon lord Exmouth’s own terms. 

To this account we have to add the following par- 
ticylars, which are understood to be equally authen- 
tic, though not inserted in the official communica- 
tion. Lord Exmouth arrived before Algiers on the 
25th of August; he immediately sent a summons to 
the dey, in which, as instructed by our government, 
he demanded the cautionary surrender of the fleet-— 
delivery into the admiral’s hands, of all those who 
could be pointed out as having assisted in the recent 
massacre—the renewal of the former treaty, and 
the deliverance, without ransom, of all Europeans, 
whatever. The dey replied with insolence. The 


laid abreast of the town and Algerine fleet, and a 
most furious bombardment of shot and shelis com- 
menced. ‘The Algerines defended themseles with 
the blind fury of barbarians, under the influence of 
their religious principle of predestination. One of 
their frigates, taking fire, communicated it to others 
of their fleet, the conflagration became general, and 
the whole fleet of five frigates, four corvettes, near- 
ly as large as frigates, and thirty galleys and gun- 
boats, were consumed, 

The dey, in terror at this catastrophe, and at the 
loss, (of about a million sterling in value) immedi- 
ately sent off the Swedish consul with an earnest so- 
licitation for an immediate armistice, adding his 
consent to all the terms required. His lordship 
granted the armistice, but refused to conclude any 
definitive agreement, till the reccipt of further or- 
ders from his government. 

LORD EXMOUTH’S VICTORY. 

We have, to-day, the high gratification of an- 
nouncing, by an extraordinary Gazette, published 
last night, the arrival of the despatches of lord 
Exmouth, which communicate the successful result 
of his lordship’s operations before Algiers. 

Captain Brisbane, with the despatches, arrived on 
Saturday night, at the admiralty, at quarter before 
nine o’clock, but neither lord Melville nor Mr. Cro- 
ker being in town, the captain changed horses at 
the admiralty, and proceeded to the seat of Mr. 
Croker, at Fulham, with the despatches. 

[It appears that lord Exmouth, after encounter- 
ing some oppositions from the adverse elements, 
placed himself before Algiers, by day-break, on thx 


(27th of last month; and that the irresistible gai 


lantry of his fleet soon brought the ruffian enemy 
to terms. 

In the attainment of the important objects of his 
expedition, we have to lament the loss of many gal- 
lant officers and met; but this we must consider « 
‘partial evil for universal good.” 

The British consul was happily restored in safety 
—and it is not an uninteresting circumstance, that 
his wife and daughter were brought away in the 
disguise of midshipmen. A child of the consul ur 


an arrival at New-York, from France, we have} consciously betrayed its intended escape, in a bas 
London dates to the 16th Sept. inclusive—which ket, by its cries, It was, however. sent off ncx* 
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morning by the dey, who, it appears, was disposed 
to make a virtue of necessity. 

The loss of the enemy is between 6 and 7000 men, 
besides the destruction of his implements of piracy 
—his vessels. or 
Memorandum of the destruction in the Mole of Algiers, 

in the attack of the 27th of August, 1816. 

Four large frigates of 44 guns; five large corvettes 
from 24 to $0; all the gun and mortar boats, except 
seven—thirty destroyed; several merchant brigs and 
schooners; a great number of small vessels of vari- 
ous descriptions; all the pontoons, lighters, &c.— 
storehouses and arsenal, with all the timber and 
various marine articles, destroyed in part; a great 
many gun carriages, mortar beds, casks, and ships’ 
stores of all descriptions. EXMOUTH. 

His Britannic majesty’s ship Queen Charlotte, 
Algiers Bay, August 28, 1816. 

S1ir—For your atrocities at Bona, on defenceless 
christians, and your unbecoming disregard of the 
demands I made yesterday, in the name of the 
prince regent of England, the fleet under my orders 
has given you a signal chastisement, by the total 
destruction of your navy, storehouses and arsenal, 
with half your batteries. 

As England does not war for the destruction of 
cities, | am unwilling to visit your personal cruel- 
ties upon the inoffensive inhabitants of the country, 
and therefore offer you the same terms of peace 
which I gonveyed to you yesterday in my sovereign’s 
name; without the acceptance of these terms, you 
can have no peace with England. 

If you receive this offer as you ought, you will 
fire three guns; and J shall consider your not mak- 
ing this signal as a refusal, and shall renew my ope- 
rations at my own convenience. 

I offer you the above terms, provided neither the 
British consul, nor the officers and men so wickedly 
seized by you from the boats of a British ship of 
war, have met with any cruel treatment, or any of 
the christian slaves in your power; and repeat my 
demand, that the consul, and officers and men, may 
be sent off to me, conformably to ancient treaties, 
&c. I have, &c. EXMOUTH. 

To his highness the dey of. Algiers. 

GENERAL MEMORANDUM. 
Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, Aug. 30. 

The commander in chief is happy to inform the 
fieet of the final termination of their strenuous ex- 
ertions, by the signature of peace, confirmed under 
a salute of 21 guns, on the following conditions, 
dictated by his royal highness the prince regent of 
England:— 

1. The abolition, for ever, of christian slavery. 

II. The delivery, to my flag, of all slaves in the 
dominions of the dey, to whatever nation they may 
belong, at noon-to-morrow. 

Ilf. ‘fo deliver also, to my flag, all money receiv- 
ed by him for the redemption of slaves, since the 
commencement of this year, at noon also, te-mor- 
row. 

[V. Reparation has been made to the British con- 
sul for all the losses he may have sustained in con- 
sequence of his confinement. 

V. The dey has made a public apology, in pre- 
sence of his ministers and officers, and begged par- 
ston of the consul, in terms dictated by the captain 
of the Queen Charlotte. 

The commander in chief takes this opportunity of 
again returning his public thanks to the admirals, 
captains, officers, seamen, marines, royal marine 


artillery, royal sappers and miners, and the royal | 


rocket corps, for the noble support he has received 
‘rom them throughoyt the whole of this arduous 





service; and he is pleased to direct, that on Sunday 
next, a public thanksgiving be offered up to Al- 
mighty God for the signal interposition of his Di- 
vine Providence, during the conflict which took 
place on the 27th between his majesty’s fleet and 
the ferocious enemies of mankind. 

[t is requested that this memorandum may be 
read to the ships’ companies. 

To the admirals, captains, officers, &c. &e. 

Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, Sept. 11816. 

Sir—I_ have the honor to acquaint you for their 
lordship’s information, that I have sent captian Bris- 
bane with my duplicate despatches, as I am afraid 
that admiral Milne, in the Leander, who has charge 
of the originals may experience a long voyage, the 
wind having set in the westward a few hours after 
he sailed. 


Cuptain Brisbane, to whom I feel greatly indebted 


for his exertions, and the able assistance I have re- 


ceived from him throughout the whole of this ser- 

vice, will be able to inform their lordships upon all 

points that I may have omitted. 

_Ad. Sir Charles Penrose arrived too late to take 
his share in the attack upon Algiers, which I lament, 
as much on his account as my own; his services 
would have been desirable in every respect. 
ea have the satisfaction to state, that all the slaves 
in the city of Algiers, and immediately in this vi- 
cinity, are embarked; as also 357,000 dollars for Na- 
ples, and 25,500 for Sardina. The treaties will be 
signed to-morrow, and I hope to be able to sail in a 
day or two. 

The Minden has sailed) for Gibraltar to be refit- 
ted, and will proceed from thence to her ultimate 
destination. 

The Albion, will be refitted at Gibraltar for the 
reception of sir Charles Penrose’s flag. The Glas- 
gow I shall be obliged te bring home with me. 

I have the honor, &e. EXMOUTH. 
T'o John Wilson Croker, esq. €2c. admtralty. 

A general abstract of the killed and wounded in the 
squadron under admiral lord Exmouth’s command in 
the attack of Algiers, the 27th August, 1816. 
Queen Charlotte, admiral lord Exmouth, G. C. 

b. capt. James Brisba ne, C. B.—7 seamen, 1 marine, 

killed; 14 officers, 82 seamen, 24 marines, 2 marine 

artillery, 5 sappers and miners, 4 boys, wounded. 

Impregnable, rear admiral Milne, capt. E. Brace, 
C. B.—1 officer, 47 seamen, 10 marines, 2 boys, kill- 
ed; 2 officers, 111 seamen, 21 marines, 9 sappers 
and miners, 17 boys, wounded. 

Superb, Charles Elkins—2 officers, 3 seamen, 2 
marines, 1 rocket troop, killed; 6 officers, 62 sea- 
men, 14 marines, 2 marine artillery, wounded. 

Minden, Wm. Paterson—5 seamen, 2 marines, 
killed; 2 officers, 26 seamen, 9 marines, wounded. 

Albion, John Coode—2 officers, 1 seaman, killed; 
2 officers, 10 seamen, 8 marines, wounded. 

Leander, Ed. Cheatham, C. B.—5 officers, 11 sea- 
men, 1 marine, killed; 8 officers, 69 seaman, 25 
marines, 4 boys, 12 supernumeraries, wounded. 

Severn, hon. T. W. Aylmer—2 seamen, 1 marine 
killed; 5 officers, 25 seamen, 3 marines, 1 boy, 
wounded. 

Glasgow, hon. A. Maitland—9 seamen, 1 marine, 
killed; 8 officers, 25 seamen, 3 marines, 1 boy, 
wounded. 

Granicus, W. F. Wise—3 officers, 9 seamen, 1 
marine, 1 marine artillery, 2 boys, killed; 5 officers, 
31 seamen, 3 marines, 2 rocket troops, 1 boy, wound- 
ed. 

Hebrus, Ed. Palmer, C. B.—1 officer, 3 seamen, 
killed; 1 officer, 10 seamen, 1 marine, 2 rocket 
troops, 1 boy, wounded. 
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Heron, Geo. Bentham—none killed or wounded. \Cordelia; with several gun and mortar Drigs, as 
Mutine, Jas. Mould—none killed or wounded. stated above. 
Prometheus, W. B. Dashwood—none killed or| The following are the names of the Dutch squad. 
wounded. ron, under admiral Capellan : 
Cordelia, W. Sargent; none killed or wounded. | | Melampus 40 | Sophia Wilhelmina, 44 
Britomart, R. Riddell—none killed or wounded. | Diana, 40 | L’Acuntel, 44 
Belzebub, Wm. Kempthorne—none killed or|Dagaraad, 36 | Endracht, 24 
wounded. eae weer 
Infernal, hon. G. J. Percival—1 officer, 1 seaman, | Lge eek 
killed; 6 officers, 8 seamen, 1 marine artillery, 2) CHRONICLE 
boys, wounded. . ; 
Hecla, W. Popham—none killed or wounded. Pennsylvania election. For the 15th congress.— 


Fury, R. C. Moorsom—none killed or wounded. | William Anderson,* Adam Seybert,* John Sergeant, 
Flotilla, consisting of 4 gun boats 10 mortar-boats | Joseph Hopkinsom, Levi Pawling,* Isaac Dartington,* 
Jaunches, 5 rocket-boats, flats, 32 gunboats, barges} William Wallace, John Whitesides, Jacob Spang- 
and yawls—total 55. ler,* William Maclay, Andrew Boden,* Josepa Hris- 
The whole commanded by capt. F. T. Mitchell,}rer, Alexander Ogle,* William P. Maclay,* Wil- 
assisted b @iieut. John Davies of the Qeeen Charlotte, | liam Wilson, David Scott,* David Marchand,* Tho- 
and lieut. ‘hos. Revans, flag lieut. to rear admiral | mas Patterson,* Christian Tarr,* Henry Batpwin,* 





_=- 


Milne. Robert Moore, S. D. Ingraham and John Ross. 
EXMOUTH. Political designation—those marked with a * are 
DUTCH SQUADRON. new members—those in italic are federalists; the 
Melampus, vice ad. Baron Van Capellan, capt. De |rest are republicans, but those in small capitals are 
Mair—3 killed, 15 wounded. reported as differing on some points from the body 
Frederica, capt. Vander Straten—5 wounded. of that party. 
Dagaraad, capt. Polders—4 wounded. The present delegation of Pennsylvania con- 


Diana, capt. Ziervogel—6 killed, 22 wounded. sists of 18 republicans and 5 federalists. The 
Ainstee, capt. Venderhart—4 killed, 6 wounded. | change of men has been uncommorly great, but the 
Endracht, capt. Wardenbargh—none killed or /|state is said to maintain its usual great republican 


wounded. majority, being at the late election about 25,000 
Total 15 killed, 25 wounded.—Grand total, 885. | votes. 


Total, 15 officers, 88 seamen, 19 marines, lmarine| The senate of Pennsylvania consists of 19 repub- 
artillery, 1 rocket troop, 4 boys, killed; 59 officers, |licans and 12 federalists. The house of representa- 
499 seamen, 106 marines, 5 marine artillery, 14 sap-|tives of 59 of the former and 39 of the latter.— 
pers and miners, 4 rocket troop, 12 supernumera-} There are 54 new members in the legislature. 
ries, wounded. Vermont election. ‘The votes for governor being 
Total killed and wounded—128 killed, 690 wound- sorted and counted by a committee of the legisla- 
; ed. ture, gave the following results: 
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Lord Exmouth, after the reduction of Algiers, Counties Galusha. Sirong. 
was to proceed to Tunis and Tripoli; but both Bennington 1275 969 
places are expected to capitulate without resistance. Windham 1506 2589 

The gallant admiral very properly ordained a pub- Rutland 2576 1475 
lic thanksgiving for the signal interposition of Di- Windsor 3305 1385 
vine Providence. Addison 1485 1349 ° 

Some further particulars. Every British ship ap- Orange 2152 1334 
pears to have had her station in the harbor of Al- Chittenden 1027 1108 
giers assigned before she entered it. The heavy Washington 1009 827 
ships ran as near the batteries as they could swim, Caledonia 1097 864. 
and there anchored—the Queen Charlote was within Franklin 978 1123 
about 20 yards of one of them. The firing was Orleans 450 465 

| dreadful on both sides and lasted nine hours and a Essex 272 151 
4 half. When the Algerines were silenced the am- Grand-Isle 152 249 
munition of most of the British ships was exhausted. 
It is supposed by some that 7000 Algerines were 17262 13888 
killed and wounded. The British ships do not ap-| 15888 
pear to have suffered as much as was to have been 
expected. Lord Exmouth was wounded in the arm. 3374 
The following is a correct list of the fleet com- Scattering 102 
posing the expedition against Algiers : , 
| Ad. lord Exmouth, Majority for Galusha 3272 
Rucen Charlotte, 100 guns; Capt. Jas. Brisbane. A iden lieutenant governor, and republican 
. Rear ad. Penrose, councillors were likewise elected by neariy the 
Albion, 74 2 . wat ; y 
Capt. agen same majority. 
Rear ad. Milne, The legislature opened its session on the 10th.— 
Impregnable, 98 ) Capt. Edward Brace. | All its aiiedee are ae blican. Hon. A. Griswold, 
Superb, 74 Captain Ekins. speaker. 
Minden, 74 Capt. W. Patterson. Mark Richards, Orasmus C. Morril, Wm. Hunter, 
Leander, 50 Capt. Cheatham. Charles Rich, Samuel C. Crafts, and Heman Allen, 
Severn, 40 Capt. honorable F. W. | [of Colchester,] all republicans, are elected to con- 
Aylmer. gress, from the state of Vermont, vice as many fede- 
Glasgow, 40 Capt. hon.A. Maitland | ralists, by an average majority of 2,900 votes. 
Hebrus, 36 Capt Palmer. A British deserter, escaping from Kingston, pas- 
Granicus, 36 Capt. Wise. sed through Sacketts Harbor, was pursued and 





Sloops Britomart, Mutine, Heron, Prometheus, and! overtaken by three armed British officers, at Hén- 
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derson, N. Y. But the ship-carpenters and others 
at Sacketts Harbor interfered, ‘and facilitated his [A 
escape. 
and punished for the tresp: iss 

The report of a battle between certain fishermen 
and the British, i is contradicted. —1500 slaves were 
imported into Havana, ina single month! rhe fire 
at New-Orleans, is said to have destroyed about 80 
houses; we have not yet received the particulars of 
this calamity. | 

The agent of Christophe at Hamburg, continues 
to recruit artists and scavans. A Hessian officer 
has been appointed chief of the Maytian artillery, 
with a very large salary. 

A gold mine is said to have been discovered near 
Georgetown, about 38 miles below Pittsburg, on the 
Ghio river. A specimen has been tried by. a silver 

smith in Pittsbure, who declared it to be pure vir- 
gin gold, without alloy. 

A man committed to jail at Buffalo for stealing 
several flocks of sheep, has escaped by knocking down 
the jailer as he opened the door. 

It is stated, that many American vessels, under 
British colors, have been scized in the British West 
Indies, for not being n: avigated according to law— 
which requires two-thirds of the crew to ‘be British. 

are was pretty good sleighing at Haverhill, 
N.H. a few days ago. Considerable snow fell in 
Bist about the 15th September, and two phea- 
sants were found frozen to death. 

Barcelona, has been captured by the patriots of 
Venezuela, after a severe defeat of the royalists— 
the inhabitants fied with great precipitation to Cur- 
racoa, &c. ‘The patriots were commanded by sir 
Gregor McGregor, who, a previous royal account |2 
said, they had “killed and sent salted to Caracas.— 
His force was 1500 men, all of whom, also, the Spa- 
niards had killed a considerable time ago!—But it 
is extremely difficult to know what is truth from 
this country. 

We have late accounts from Bxenos Ayres, The 
Portuguese force was at St. Catharine’s. "The opi- 
nion prevails that it will not venture to attack the 
patriots; who, since the organization of their new 
government, give us the best hopes of them. 

Bank of the United States.—The following are the 
directors appointed by the president of the United 
States—William Jones, Stephen Girard and Pierce 
Butler, of Philadelphia; James A. Buchanan, of 
Baltimore, and John Jacob Astor, of New-York. 

The clection for directors, by the stockholders, 
commenced at Philadelphia on Monday last, and 

was expected to close on Thursday evening. The 
result, of course, is not yet known here. The con- 
test seems to have been a warm one, for two differ- 
ent sects of directors. 

The Firebrand. We are yet without the desired 
mformation respecting the attack upon this vessel. 
We shall have the particulars by and bye, we hope. 
The nation requires them. 

In 1784, a successful teacher of the blind at Pa- 
vis, published an essay in favor of his system, which 
was printed by blind children. 








‘The national debt illustrated. 
From a London paper.—Question 1—Assuming 


The officers ought to have been arrested 


silver troy weight: 








ages or laid as close to each other as possible ?— 

. 4516 + square miles. 

A. 3—If the whole were guineas (each one inch 
in breadth) and laid in a line close to each other, 
what would be the extent?—A. 10,521 mils, 55% 
yards, 1 foot 6 inches. 

Q. 4—If the whole were in shillings, (each being 
1 inch) how far would they extend in length ?—A. 
290,95) miles, 1043 yards 2 feet, 8 inches which is 
equal to eight tinés round the eurth, 20,655 miles, 
1885 yards 2 feet, 8 inches over; or nearly nine 
times the circumference of the globe. N. B. The 

earth’s circumference is 25,038 miles. 

Q. 5.—Ifthe whole debt were in penny pieces of 
the thickest sort (each being 1 inch, 1 57th of a 
hundred part diameter) and laid § in like manner in 
« line, what would be the extent ?—A. 4,162,878 
miles 1386 2-5ths. yards; or, in other words, it 
would be 17 times the distance between the errth 
and moon, and go twice round the earth; and 5 
times round the moon kesides!!—N. B. Moon’s 
distance 230,000 miles. 

Q. 6.—What would the whole weight amount to 
in gold ? also, in silver and copper ?—A. 14,981,273 
1-3<l pornds in gold, 325,896,451 2 3ds pounds in 
and 4, 687,600 tons in copper 
(penny pieces 16 to a pound, avoirdtupois. ) 

Q. 7.—How many soldiers knapsacks would they 
load, allowing 40 pounds to each man ?—A. 374,531, 
if in gold; 5,645,462, if in silver; and 262,500, 000 
if in copper. 

Q. 8.—How far would they extend in marching at 
yards distance from each other?—A. If carrying 
gold, 638 miles, 716 yards; if silver 9628 miles, 

27 yards; if copper, 266,443 miles, 419 yards: or 
nearly 10 § times round the globe. 

Q. 9.—-How many carts would they load, allow- 
ing 2000 pounds weight to each—A. 7,491, with 
gold; the last cart carries only 1273 pounds; 
112,904 with silver; the last carrtes only 451 pounds; 


5 
oO 


‘and 5,250,000 with copper. 


Q. 10.—How far would these carts extend, allow- 
ing 20 yards to each?—A. Those carrying gold 
would extend 90 miles, 1420 yards; if carryin 
silver 1283 miles; if copper, 59,602 miles, 480 yards; 
equal to twice round the globe, and 9526 miles, 480 
yards over. 

Q. 11.—How many ships would this debt load, 
at 500 tons of copper eagh’?—A. It would load 
9375 vessels.—The tonnage of commercial vessels, 
and the navy of Britain, is estimated at about 


(2,300,000 tons; hence this quantity of copper would 


load the whole twice and upwards. 

Q. 12.—How long time would it require to count 
this sum, at the rate of 100 per minute, allowing 12 
hours each day (Sundays included,) in guineas, shil- 
lings and penny pieces ?—A. In guineas, it would 
require 27 years, 2 weeks, 5 days, 5 hours, 6 4 
minutes, to count it over; in shillings, 578 years e 
months, 2 weeks, 3 days, 6 hours, 19 # minutes; in 
penny pieces, 6944. years, 7 months, 2 weeks, 2 days 
5 hours. So that if the work had been begun at 


ithe creation of the world and continued to the 


‘present time, it would still be 152 years short of 


|its completion ! ! 


Q. 13.—What is the amount of the interest of 
this debt, at-3 4 per cent? and what is the pro- 


the unredeemed national debt at 700 millions of|portion to each individual in Britain, the population 

to be stated at 12 millions of persons ’—A. Interest 

24,500,0007. per annum. 
10d. 

Q. 14.—Assuming the families of Great Britain 

at 2 millions of six souls each, how much is the 

proportion of debt to cach family 2m A. 3307. 


pounds sterling, for the sake of a round number, 
mate much would it weigh in one pound bank of 
Mngland notes, at 512 to the pound ?—Answ. 16 
tons, 17 hundred weight, 2 quarters, and 10 pounds. 

Q.2 —If the whole were one pound bank of Eng- 
‘and notes, how Yarge a space would they cover if 





Individual proportion 2/. 
8s. 
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Fouche to Wellington. 


Letter from Fouche to the duke of Wellington. 
_A legislator of antiquity, celebrated for his wis- 


tain of having deserved none. Thad not served him 
like the courtiers; nor did I fullow their example, 
by abandoning him with his good fortune. Nobody 
appreciated more than I did the power of his genius 


dom, Solon, after long convulsions, on the day of|—but, at the same time, nobody was more convinc- 
the return of order, placed reconciliation, and the;ed that his presence must plunge France into the 
public peace, under the guarantce and protection [lowest abyss of misery. 


of heaven; I recommended this example, my lord, 


I, therefore, conjured him to leave the continent. 


to the king for his imitation; 1 appeal to your tes-)The French army, mindful of its glory, did not count 
timony, the weight of which, lies as much in your|its enemies, burnt with impatience to measure itself 


character as in your reputation. 


with them; only those, like you, my lord, that are 


The evils were great. It was necessary not to be}acquainted with its valor, know how to appreciate 
deceived respecting the remedies; our welfare, our/the merit of resignation which was showed in the 


social existence depended on it; my voice was|retreat. 


drowned by that of the passions; the counsels of 


In the fearful crisis in which we were, it was dif- 


moderation were represented as a snare; and sense-/ficult to take part without exeiting suspicion. In 
less men, in the wonderings of their understanding,| France people were much divided on the choice of 
calumniated, at once, my administration under the|the monarch who should succeed Napoleon; it was 
republic, under Napoleon, and under Louis XVIII.) feared that re-action and vengeance might follow 


I should unwillingly occupy Europe with my long 
and laborious administration, if it were not connect- 


the return of the Bourbons. People could not per- 
suade themselves that a dynasty, which had suffer- 


ed with the knowledge of the truth. I shallrepre-}ed so much by the revolution, could sincerely for- 
sent facts in order and unsophiscated; many are un-|give it; the evils that were feared might be imagi- 
known, others disfigured; I shall adduce all the/nary; but these are precisely the most dangerous, 


tion; I shall explain that revolution by which France 


' causes of our great events; I have seen, close at/because they have no limits, and there are no reme- 
hand, the secret springs which set passions in mo-jdies for them. 


All those who, during the last twenty-eight years, 


was changed from an ancient monarchy into a re-{had acquired, in the civil or military career, consi- 
public, became then the empire of Napoleon, and/deration, property and reputation, beheld in the 


then the kingdom of the Bourbons. 


While T amjrecal of the Bourbons a subject of cruel and gloomy 


employed on this important work (for it shall serve/apprehension; one party desiring a foreign prince, 


as materials for history) [feel it necessary for myself 
to believe that it will be regarded as a new proof of 
my love of my country. 

But, my lord, time flies, and I know not whether 
things may not have changed before my memorr 1s 
ready. Meantime I will comply with the wishes of 
those who urgently desire that I would enlighten 
(public) opinion upon relations which are personal 
to me, and which have been strangely disfigured. 


who would more impartially confirm what was es- 
tablished; another declared for the regency; but a 
regency that should have governed in the name of 
the wife and son of Napoleon would have given too 
much credit to the idea that Napoleon himself go- 
verned; this thought exposed France and Europe to 
reciprocal apprehensions. A part of France named 
the duke of Orleans; the personal qualities of this 
prince, the remembrance of Jemappe, and some 


Nobody can better do justice to my sentiments and| other of the victories of the republic, with which 


principles than your lordship. From the 19th of 
June, the day on which I had first the honor of cor- 
responding with you, till the moment that I left 
Paris, my whole political conduct lies open before 
your eyes. I know, my lord, that you, on all occa- 
sions, solemnly and completely do me the justice 
which 1 invoke; it is for that very reason that I take 
the liberty of addressing to you the account I mean 
to give, that you may find in it new arms for my de- 
fence. Iam by no means afraid of increasing your 
claims to my gratitude—lI feel that my heart fs rich 
enough to satisfy them. 

The circumstances respecting which information 
is desired, relate, Ist, to the return of theking; 2d, 
to my acceptance of the ministry of police; 3d, to 
the ordonnance of the 24th of July; and, 4th, to my 
jnission to Dresden, and the circumstances which 
prevented me from entering into the chamber of 
deputies. 

I was president of the French goveruament when} 


his early youth was connected, an entirely new so- 
cial compact which it was natural and easy to con- 
clude with him, and his name of Bourbon, which 
could not be prononnced in the interior, and yet 
might be advantageously employed in the negocia- 
tions with the foreigners—these, and other causes, 
shewed, in the choice of him, a prospect of repose, 
even to those who did not find any happiness in it. 
Others msisted on the principles of legitimacy; but 
they applied them falsely; this principle is nothing 
but a political law, proper to every nation where it 
is received; it confers on every country great advan- 
vantages, because it prevents disorders and trou- 
bles; but in respect to the rights of nations, it is no 
law. Legitimacy, between sovereigns, is but a con- 
sequence of the recognition of each of them; war 
and conquest abolish this recognition, and conse- 
quently, this legitimacy; the partition of Poland is a 
proof of it. 

Napoleon might be legitimate or not, (he was so, 


the armies of the allied powers were advancing] however, for every other sovereign than Louis XVIIT) 


against Paris. Napoleon had abdicated, but was 
suill at the Elysee, and desired to be as general at 
the head of the Frencharmy. This offer could not 
be accepted; eleven hundred thousand foreign bay- 
onets had penetrated on all sides into our territory, 
and we had not an hundred thousand men under 
arms. The retreat of the army was therefore re- 
solved upon, and Napoleon invited to leave Mat. 
maison, to which he had retired, to embark for the 
United States. He might misinterpret my urgent 


he would have been overthrown nevertheless. With: 
the principles that now predominate in Europe, it 
would be necessary to make war upon that monarch 
who should take it into his head to act like Napo- 
leon; nay, the principle of legitimacy, even consi 
dered as merely a political law of the country, is 
liable to important exceptions. Montesquieu sup- 
poses, that the relation between a dynasty and a 
people may become so intolerable, that this law musi 
be absolutely changed, in order to save the country 


representations to this end; in adversity the soul is| itself. 





easily accessible to suspicion; but I am at least cer- 


My correspondence with the ministers ofthe high 
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allies, and with the generals of their armies, will be 
annexed to my memoir; it will show how I know 
how to assert the dignity of the nation. There were 
naturally and intentionally different shades in the 
negociations; I hoped. that my proofs would give 
more weight to each of my demands. {n however 
desperate a situation affairs may be, there are se- 
condary points upon which one may lay hold: for in 
the loss of independence there are various grada- 
tions of misfortune. People form a very false idea 
of the situation in which I was, when they reproach 
me with not having asserted the right of the nation 
to choose its prince, and t@ fix the conditions of 
his power. Both questions was decided by the 
force of circumstances, the present lay no more 
within my power; all would have been easy, had 
Napoleon abdicated at the field of Mai. His too 
late removal bowed us under the yoke of events; 
I believe necessity acquits me of all reproach. 

The real difficulty has not been properly con- 
ceived; those who wished to remove the Bourbons 
imagined that the choice of the prince who was to 
govern France was but of subordinate interest; it 
ought to have been seen that the question was to be 
considered in another manner. People affirm that 
i tamed the energetic dispositions of the army— 
those who believe that, know not the disproportion 
of our strength; new miracles of valor would have 
served but to risk the flower of our army, and we 
should, at the same time, have exposed the capital 
to all the terrors of an armed invasion; the great- 
est danger to a country, in the dissolution of all so: 
cial bonds, which destroys at the same time public 
and private prosperity, and leaves no hope and no 
future prospects. 

Amidst this conflict of opinions, Louis X VIII. was 
approaching Paris; wherever the foreign armies 
were he was proclaimed. It was hence to be fore- 
seen, that the same spirit would produce the same 
appearance in the capital. The king was at St. Den- 
nis, where I had the first conference with your lord- 
ship. At Neuilly I did not seek to palliate the fault 
of those who had betrayed the throne; but I affirm- 
ed, that from the moment that his throne was re- 
established, it was the king’s interest to amalga- 
mate all in a punctually followed system of mild- 
ness and oblivion: what in a well ordered, state of 
things is wisdom may be madness in a moment of 
confusion: several persons who were under the sus- 
gicion of treachery, had been merely led astray up- 
on the path into which the crisis had cenducted 
them. Prudence required much circumspection in 
respect of them: as long as any body does not be- 
iieve that he has left the path of his duty, there is 
still a possibility of bringing them back to it. 

My views, my lord, obtained your approbation; 
the ideas of moderation appeared to gain strength 
us you became the organ of them; in the unparal- 
icled relations, and considering the highest post in 
which we stood, this interview must have had a 
powerful influence, perhaps, on the eternal fate of 
France and of Europe. ‘Vhe next day [ used the 
same language to the king, when I had the honor to 
see him at St. Dennis; and delivered him a letter, 
in which I said to him, with frankness, whatever 
seemed to me most calculated to gain him all hearts, 
to unite all parties, and to bring us in unison with 
ie principles and wishes of the monarch. My 
open language seemed to make an impression on 
the king; he was sensible that we wanted repose, in 
order to collect again all the elements of order 
which time and misfortune had dispersed, that it 
was necessary to cover all faults by boundless bene- 
volence, and employ all possible means to Lacrease 





all feelings of sincerity. ‘This conversation, whi¢bi 
1 ought to circulate among the public, gave reason 
to presume that we were at the end of our troubles 
and our dissentions; but the French people desired 
something more than presumptions. Only the po- 
sitive can guarantee what is not so. 

Some reproach me*for not having accepted from 
the king, the ministry of the police. Undoubtedly 
it was safe for me, after the capitulation, to with- 
draw from public affairs, but it was greater to face 
events. Those who had accompanied the king in 
nis adversity came back with strong preconceived 
opinions with respect to ouf situation; they were in 
a dreadful error! Time, which destroys every thing, 
had not been able to destroy their prejudices; seve- 
ral brought back their antiquated routine of experi- 
ence: was it not, in my situation, the most sacred 
duty to meet these clouds, and endeavor to dispel 
them? Was it carrying simplicity too far, when I 
hoped, that by spreading a light over all objects, § 
should soften hostile sentiments; moderate the opi- 
nions even of the most violent men; subdue every 
one to duty to prevent re-action? It is well known 
where re-action begins, but it is not known where 
it can be commanded to stop; at last, the first heat 
discharged itself upon me alone, and it did not de- 
velope and extend itself till after I left Paris. My 
entrance into business was not an act of self-devo- 
tion, a real sacrifice. 

For an unknown and vain man, a ministry may 
have charms, even when attended with dangers, 
because he does not see them; but for me it could 
no longer be an object of ambition. All was confu- 
sion, hindrance nd danger. When people saw me 
accept of the ministry, they might have believed | 
gat to illustrate my death as I had honored my 

e. 

If I had personal views, I should have inflamed 
still more the generous indignation of the army, ih- 
stead of suppressing it; I should not have trembled 
at the thought of the destruction ofthe blood which 
would have filled Paris. In this, ambition might 
still have found its account; in the part which f£ 
took there is to be seen only the resolution of a well 
disposed man. 

Itis all comprehensible that low ambition might 
have been content with getting into the administra- 
tion, on condition of becoming the docile tool of a 
party; but at the elevation to which my conscience 
and the esteem of the public raised me, could I ever 
make any condition of my services besides the na- 
tional interest? Let my letter to the king at St. Den- 
nis be vead, at the moment when I accepted the 
ministry; itis printed in the Moniteur. Have I com- 
promised my principles? Does my language give any 
party hope that I will let it predominate as the con- 
queror? 

Let people judge of my actions and words, not 
comparatively from one time to another, but accord- 
ing to the standard of what was said and done around 
me when I spoke and acted. If I could not rule 
events, I have at least certainly done every thing 
to soften the violence of their course. Have I not 
been constantly seen between the oppressors and 
the oppressed? But I will not make myself more 
generous than I am; already has experience taught 
me, that people are much oftener moderate, calm 
and reasonable in adversity than in prosperity. 

I find myself between two parties; the one re- 
proaches me for having served the king; the other 
makes a crime of my having been m the service of 
Napoleon. im 

This last party no longer remembers that it fear- 
ed him less in proportion as I was nvarer to him. 
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What did I say to him when he returned from the 
isle of Elba? I conjured him not to disgrace the 
nation by groundlsss animosities; and I incessantly 
repeated to him that he must seem to be ignorant 
of every thing. My whole career, as minister, has 
proved but one thing—that I gave the duties to the 
country the preponderance above every other. It 
is solely to the reputation which I enjoyed in the 
opinion of the nation, that I owed my offices under 
the several governments which succeeded each 
other; and which went to ruin, because (I venture 
to assert it) they rejected the truth, which I had 
the courage to lay open to them. 

1 was confused at the reproach which was cast 
upon me, of having deceived the king respecting 
the love of his people to him. What base flattery! 
People are not ashamed to tell an enlightened and 
judicious prince, that, after twenty-five years’ ab- 
sence, he has suddenly became the object of uni- 
versal love—of the love of a nation, whose genera- 
tions, several times renewed, had been brought up 
in passions and convulsions, in principles so wholly 
opposite the love of the Bourbons! What assurance 
to, hold such language, after witnessing what passed 
on the entrance of Napoleon into Paris, when he 
returned from Elba, when the Bourbons could not 
find a single place of refuge in France! No; I was 
not perjured when I begged tlie king to tranquilize 
people’s minds by the idea of security; there was 
no other means to fortify the state, and give security 
to the throne. 

Pardon was a part of justice. Who can deny, in 
our days, that political storms are not the storms of 
calculation, and the work of individuals, but that 
all is involuntarily hurried along in the vortex? 

Tolerance has its inconveniences; but could the 
so very complicated circumstances of the capitula- 
tion that was signed, admit of another treatment, 
another system? Every measure of severity, after 
the proclamation of the king that had been publish- 
ed, seemed to give the lie to the word he had given. 
One could no longer depend on any thing, if the 
convention, concluded yesterday, was not to be valid 
the following day. 

At what moment was it more necessary, that every 
one should be convinced that the word of the king 
was sacred and irrevocable? The slightest, the most 
trifling appearance of any violation whatever of the 
obligations entéred into, must wound every feeling; 
the dreadful suspicion of having been deceived, 
seized again upon all minds, and confidence vanish- 
ed on all sides and for ever. 

‘The king could only show generosity and regu- 
larity; a single arbitrary act laid the foundation of 
a dangerous opposition. How punish? Where cease? 

And if there is no limit, how shall confusion come 
to repose? Full and unlimited amnesty was neces- 
sary, precisely, because punishment was impossi- 
ble, unless one could again expose one’s-self to the 
greatest difficulties. 

However, I removed from Paris, those whose pre- 
sence there would have been improper; I caused 
passports to be given them, and (I confess it) even 
procured for several the means, of which they were 
destitute, to retire. 

This measure did not give satisfaction; adversity 

does not always confer judgment; they could not 
comprehend that it was possible to reign without a 
list of proscription; then, as nowy every one desired 
to see his enemy upon this list. The ministry left 
upon it only those names which: it could not remove 
irom it. 
I beg those who reproach me for having signed 


Selves in that period. Had it been possible for me 

to strike out some of the names that are included 

in it, by inserting my own in their place, I would 

not have hesitated a moment. But let us judge, 

without prejudice, the situation of things. 

All minds were, beforehand, penetrated with the 

idea that the throne had been overturned in conse- 

quence of an extensive conspiracy; that agreat num- 

ber of persons was involved in the plot, which had 

placed Napoleon again upon the throne; that the 

majority still cherished a certain aversion to the 

government, the developement of which might one 

day disturb Europe. 

With all my might, and im every possible way, 
I have combated this unhappy ereor; it was so ge- 
neral, and so deeply rooted, that, even those were 
silent who had the most interest to dispel it. So- 
lemn trials have now justified my words and writings. 
The number of persons devoted to Napoleon was 
not very considerable, People desired a new order 
of things, but they feared his despotism. In order 
to engage the public opinion, he was forced to an- 
nounce that England and Austria supported him; 
his proclamation made people believe that he return- 
ed greater with the fruits of reflection during his 
banishment—that he was cured of his ambition.— 
Afier having experienced all the unexpected and 
dreadful misfortunes which chance and the events 
of war may bring with them, the French are mov- 
ed with extraordinary ease, and quickly take con- 
fidence; they believed that Napoleon would now 
begin a new life, a new reign, after having, during 
a year, heard in the island of Elba, as in a tomb, all 
that truth, as well as hatred, said in Europe of his 
first reign and his former life. 

The idea of a conspiracy was spread by those 
who wished for proscriptions. My resignation, be- 
fore I proved the falsehood and wickedness of this 
would have made victims of thousands. I took the 
resolution to sign the ordonnance of the 24th July, 
in order to enchain re-action, and to lessen the num- 
ber of those whom it was wished to sacrifice. Had 
i withdrawn, I should have been reproached with 
all the evils which I prevented by remaining at my 
post. 

In order properly to appreciate my conduct, let 
it be observed,—not that the passions have got the 
upper hand, but what place these passions assign 
me,—what is the first victim they point out? 

Let my reports to the king be read again—(they 
have been mutilated: I shall give them genuine and 
unaltered:) let the causes of the excessive hatred, 
of which Lam the object, be sought inthem. The 
nation has understood them. I will go into some 
details, in order to answer those who have found 
that my reports to the king were not respectful 
enough, and that my administration was not advan- 
tageous to his service. : 

I am less concerned at being accused of having 
said to the king serious, and even hard things, than 
of giving him empty, unfounded consolations, and 
uncertain hopes. 

ifow much are princes to be pitied. Their pa- 
laces resound with every truth; people say and write 
it to every body, only not to them. i 

As it was my duty to unveil, wichout any palia- 
tion, the situation of the state, it was requisite be- 
fore all things to draw the king’s attention to the 
nearest evils, to the dangers that surrounded his 
power. ‘The throne was shaken to its very founda- 
tion; it was highly important not to err, in respect 
to these secrect and profound causes which alone 
lead to such events, and may still prepare similar 





the ordonnance of the 24th of July, to place them. 


ones if they should be mistaken. 
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[, therefore, explained to his majesty all the diffi- 
culties that stood in the way of the firm establish- 
ment of his authority. The greatest interest of 
every people is; that its government be unchangea- 
ble, because the bond which unites the parts of the 
social body (the work of centuries) hardly ever re- 
gains its original solidity, when a revolution has 
time to dissolve it. It is also almost without exam- 
ple that a monarchy, interrupted in its duration, 
has been able to re-establish itself. At least it is 
impossible, after an interruption of five and twenty 
years, to build it up again as it was, particularly 
in a nation where ideas are subject to such rapid 
movements. It finds but a small part of the ele- 
ments of its former power. Its principles, laws, in- 
terests, are no longer the same; they have united 
with the course of time, and the progress of know- 
ledge. 

Among the obstacles, [have distinguished those 
which arose from our present state of war, and those 
which proceed from our unhappy internal. dissen- 
tions. ‘The exposition of the first was the greatest 
difficulty; I did not fear to lay before the allied 
sovereigns useful truths, and to direct their atten- 
tion to the representation of our misfortunes. The 
foreign troops who inundated France seemed to 
give occasion to as opposite remarks; on the one 
side they fulfilled our wishes by bringing us peace; 
and on this peint of view, they had as many claims 
to our gratitude as our confidence. On the other 
hand, the excesses of some corps brought upon us 
all the misery which can befal a nation. Thus the 
return of the king, by circumstances which were 
quite foreign to it, would have become the most 
unhapy era of our history; and the same throne 
would, as it were, have been overthrown with one 
hand, which had been just raised with the other. 

Such serious considerations compelled me to re- 
present to the king the consequences so fatal to his 
consideration with the nation, arising from this un- 
expected system of the gradual occupation of our 
provinces, when no opposition any longer shewed 
itself, and those hostile measures violently continu- 
ed, in a war at first generously undertaken for a 
higher object. ‘rhe love of a people to their gov- 
ernment, always suffers by the misfortunes of the 
country. 

Some courage was requisite to make these truths 
known; they produced a wholesome and speedy 
improvement of our condition. My services on this 
head were not even noticed; services of this kind 
were not asked for. 

{ven for the interest of the allied powers, it was 
my duty to present them the same picture. What 
the French character possesses in energy, and par- 
ticularly in elements for a sudden explosion of its 
force, is not sufficiently known to them; and in this 
respect they would have had a right to complain of 
my silence. 

[ had to speak to renerous minded sovereigns. I 
could venture to make them observe, that in our 
enlightened age, victory does not suffice to justify 
all the abuses of power. By noble and elevated 
sentiments cne does one’s self no injury in the eyes, 
of great princes. People have been egregiouly 
mistaken in thinking to deliver me to the hatred of 
foreign countries; my language was judged of ac- 
cording to the duties which were imposed on me. 

In another report on the situation of France, in 
which I considered it in respect of political disu- 
nion, I had to choose between two things that could 
not possibly be reconciled—either to suppress the 


- 





truth, or to say it entirely. I did not hesitate: the 


good of the prince whom I served, was at stake, I 


had only to consult my duty. I painted the differ” 
ent parties as they are, I shewed him their srength, 
their weakness; I laid open their views, the sub- 
mission that must be expected from them, the con- 
cessions which they themselves expect. I repre- 
sented the two great factions which disturb us, and 
whose conflict would bring the state into the great- 
est danger. If one deceives the great of the earth 
in this manner, it must be confessed that this man- 
ner is new. 

{ have nor discovered to the king the names of 
the royalists who déclared against his authority, 
and negociated with Napoleon. I wished not to lift 
my veil; those whose honor has been saved may re- 
turn to virtue. 

There were only two means of serving the king 
—the increasing of his physical or his moral power. 
If a physical power is sometimes necessary to sup- 
press disorders, it is not sufficient to establish a 
durable order of things. We shall see whether I 
did in this respect all that was in my power; I 
shall in my memoir once more go through the re- 
mark which I made on the army, the national guard, 
the chambers, the public opinion, &c. 

I must confess the administration to which I be- 
longed possessed judgment, love of what was good, 
great activity in business, but the new pains of the 
past made it forget too much the dangers of the fu- 
ture. Several of our acts wanted precaution; we 
wanted energy, union against our opponents, and a 
common ideain our labors. People complained of 
the little energy of the police, because it was not 
directed solely against those whom it wished to 
plunge intoruin. Yet every species of evil dispo- 
sition was held in chek, nothing remained unpun- 
ished; the army was uneasy, but it obeyed. We en- 
deavored to bring all parties to submission, to the 
sacrifice of their exaggerated ideas, to order. It 
was not enough to moderate the passions in the 
south of the kingdom, they ought to have been en- 
chained. Irepeated to the magistrates of those 
parts what the conscience of mankind so often says, 
that there is only one advantage from which one 
never needs to depart, namely, justice. Itold the 
king that amidst re-actions, there was no public 
tranquility, no throne, no nation. If the crowd re- 
ceives the example of violence from those who 
ought to have given it the example of moderation, 
it must be expected that it would throw down al} 
the barriers between it and crimes. When license 
and servitude have alternately inflamed the pas- 
sions of a people, there are but few men who listen 
to the voice of reason. What matters to those who 
would willingly let their rage govern in the place 
of the laws; that the independence of the country 
is risked, that the throne is shaken; what matter 
to them the mourning of families, the public exe- 
cration, if they can satisfy their revenge. Itseems 
that there are days on which the remembrance: of 
the past, the presure of the pressent, the hope or 
fear of the future, produce in the heads of men all 
kinds of disorders and madness. What a scene 
does France offer to the eves of Europe! When the 
prisons are full, when they have been enlarged, will 
this severity give the authority of the king such du- 
rable solidity as it would have, had France been 
tranquilised by ideas of security and mildness’— 
What will be done whenevery man speaks with the 
other, which is always the case of the oppression? 
If a part of the people has been misléd, wall perse- 
cution and disgrace hinder it from taking a part in 
a new rebellion? All human things have their limits, 
patience is only susceptible of a certain degree of 
yieldings. A people cannot remajn guret when a 








